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THE EXCAVATION OF ANCIENT GEZER. 



By Dr. E. W. G. M aste r m an, F.R.C.S., F.R.G.S., 
Jerusalem, Syria. 



The name Tell el-Jezary, the last of a long series of appella- 
tions — Gezer, Gazara, Mount Gisart — applied over a period of 
about four thousand years to a site in Palestine, calls for a little 
preliminary explanation. That Jezar and Jezary, the two modern 
forms of the name, are identical with the names of hoary anti- 
quity, Gezer and Gazara, is evident to those who understand that 
the letter pronounced j in Palestine is practically g, and in 
Egypt is always so pronounced. But what of the word "Tell"? 
There are many European and American residents in Palestine 
who could not define what is meant by " Tell/' which they so 
often hear mentioned in connection with excavations. A "Tell" 
is literally a little hill ; but, at any rate in southern Palestine, 
it is usually applied to a special kind of hill — one which is 
isolated, with a top of some depth of earth, flattened, and as we 
now know soon yielding to the spade rich evidences of ancient 
occupation beneath its modern village or its bare fields. Of such 
a kind are Tell el-Hesy (the ancient city of Lachish) , Tell es- 
Sandahannah (once Maresheh), Tell el-Judiedeh, Tell es-Zak- 
areyeh (probably the old Azekah), Tell es-Safi (probably Gath), 
and the yet unexcavated Tell Shuweikeh (once Socoh). But in 
many respects Tell el-Jezary, from the point of view of the prac- 
tical archaeologist, far outstrips these companions. Though like 
them situated at the borders of the shephelah of Judea, where 
the last hills flatten out into the rolling expanse that stretches 
to the sea, this site is almost unique in the attractions it presents 
to the eye of him who would pierce the long-buried secrets of 
past ages. 

As regards situation, could a site be found to compare in 
importance with that of long-lost Gezer? Stand on the Tell and 
look around. You are not very high, but the view is magnificent. 
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To the west all the plain between you and the Mediterranean 
lies as on a map; to the northwest Jaffa on the sea, Ramleh and 
Lydda in the middle distance. Winding along the valley of 
Ajalon on your right, where in all ages the main road has passed, 
lies the carriage road to Jerusalem ; while at your feet the rail- 
way goes around half the Tell's circumference until it disappears 
up the valley of Sorek. Gezer thus has ever guarded these two 
routes into the hills and to Jerusalem, in the same way that the 
three towns Gath (Tell es-Safi), Azekah, and Socoh guarded the 
other great inlet at the vale of Elah. The traveler to Jerusalem 
by road and rail will find this little hill a prominent object before 
him for many miles. Toward the southwest the view stretches 
almost to Gaza, while more directly south the tops of the other 
famous Tells, once sister-cities, may be discerned. Northward 
the eye passes from the valley of Ajalon over the low Shephelah 
hills, where lie nestling the modern representatives of Gimzo and 
the famous Modin. Behind us, but separated by a valley which, 
though shallow, was sufficient to make the site of great military 
strength in ancient times, begin the roots of the Judean hills. 
Gezer lies at a crossing-place of roads from all points of the com- 
pass, and with its two great springs to the east and west must 
inevitably have been in all history a meeting-place for caravans. 
Even today I question whether, during war, any military defender 
of the land would fail to place a powerful battery on its embank- 
ments. 

A site so important must have had a history ; and a history 
Gezer certainly has had. Beginning in our earliest contemporary 
records of Palestine, the period of the Tell el-Amarna corre- 
spondence, down to the coming of Joshua (Josh. 10:33; 16:3; 
21:21), the time of David (2 Sam. 5:25; I Chron. 20:4), to 
Solomon who received the burned and rifled ruins from Pharaoh, 
his father in-law; beyond that again into Maccabean times, when 
we read of the great Judas Maccabeus pursuing Georgeas to its 
gates, and his successor seizing, capturing, and purifying it; 
finally, reappearing long centuries later, as the scene of a 
crusader's victory and of unsuccessful overtures of peace between 
Saladin and Richard. Every foot of ground seems to have been 
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a battlefield, every projecting rock a monument, every mound 
a grave. Where else do we know of a site about which have 
surged the currents of civilization for four millenniums, associated 
with Amorites and pre-Amorites, with David and the Philistines, 
with Solomon and a Pharaoh, with Alexander and the Maccabees, 
with Saladin and Cceur-de-Lion, and one may add, with Napoleon 




SOME JEWISH POTTERY FROM THE EXCAVATIONS. 

and Ibrahim Pasha, both of whom in modern times passed 
beneath its slopes? 

Nor should it be forgotten that Gezer is a sacred spot — not 
only a fortress, but a city of refuge ; and, as we are learning 
today, a sanctuary long before Israel's coming. 

But there is a third and practical reason why Tell el-Jezary 
has a great claim on the explorer; this lies in the facilities it 
offers for "digging." In too many cases ancient sites are cov- 
ered with modern buildings or cemeteries, or, most hopeless of 
all, by Moslem shrines. Tell' es-Safi, which should have been a 
veritable mine of antiquities, could hardly be touched on this 
account. But here we have a hill nine-tenths bare, the modern 
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village of Abu Shusheh being most accommodatingly placed off 
the Tell; only a "wely," or sacred tomb, surrounded by the 
village cemetery, and one small modern house, will preclude a 
small area from excavation. The Tell is a mound about half a 
mile long, consisting of an eastern hill, a central valley, both 
absolutely open to excavation, and the western hill only partially 
so available. When we add to this favorable circumstance that 
the whole land is in the possession of Europeans whose agent 
wishes to encourage the work in every way, and that the Tell 
may be reached from either Jaffa or Jerusalem by carriage, and 
has a railway station within an hour's ride, it must be admitted 
that it is unlikely that any such combination of convenient cir- 
cumstances is likely to occur as those now enjoyed by Mr. R. A. 
Stewart Macalister, of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 

And now we turn to what has already been accomplished. 
Mr. Macalister has found, superimposed layer upon layer, the 
remains of at least seven periods of occupation ; the earliest in 
the dim beginning of history, when caves were the dwelling- 
places, the others following in succession down to the latest 
occupations of the eastern hill and the central valley in the 
period of the Maccabees. The occupations of the site in the 
Christian era have doubtless left their traces under the western 
hill as yet not excavated. 

Beginning at the caves, where we have evidences of a non- 
Semitic race employing flint knives and a primitive and very 
porous pottery, but chiefly noticeable because they cremated 
their dead, we come to the period of the earliest city-builders 
who have surrounded a large inclosure with a " city wall " con- 
sisting of an earth bank faced with stone. These people, who 
were Semites — we may for convenience call them " Amorites " — 
took part in a degrading worship of the reproductive power of 
nature such as may be seen in parts of India today. The sym- 
bols of their worship were great upright stones, and to them is 
due the beginning of the great Baal temple the disclosing of 
which has proved the most sensational "find" so far. At this 
period bronze instruments gradually came in, though flints were 
still largely used. After this came a sudden change, which may 
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be looked upon as due to the violent incursion of the Israelitish 
hordes — a change very important to Bible students because 
from this period, put as the fifth stratum of the city, we are in 
times biblically historical and, in this particular layer, at a period 
when we badly need some contemporary records. This, practi- 
cally the topmost layer on the eastern hill, from its richness in 
pottery remains encourages the hope of important discoveries. 




EXCAVATION IN PROGRESS AT GEZER. 



What may we hope to find ? Perhaps a clay tablet bearing 
on King Horam's expedition against Joshua (Josh. 10:33); or 
some of the records of the mutual adjustment of life between the 
indigenous inhabitants and the intruding Israelites ; or some 
account of David's campaign (2 Sam. 5:25), when the Philis- 
tines fled to Gezer for refuge. What would we not give for 
some writings in the Philistine language ? May we not with 
reason cherish the hope of unearthing a stele with the name of 
Solomon, the mighty and wise monarch of Israel, or at least of 
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the Pharaoh whose daughter he married ? Let us at any rate 
determine that no earth be unsifted, no stone be unturned, when 
such momentous facts may He awaiting only the material means 
to reveal them. 

Perhaps it will not be amiss if I, not an archaeologist, but 
simply a casual visitor, give some account of what I have seen 
in my various visits to the Tell. 

First, a word regarding the explorer and his surroundings. 
One who would dig for antiquities must not expect a life of ease 
and luxury ; Mr. Macalister at Gezer is no exception. He lives 
in a couple of bell-tents, one his dining-room, reception room, 
and study, and the other his dwelling for the night. During 
several months last summer he enjoyed the presence of his 
honored father, Dr. Alexander Macalister, professor of anatomy 
in the University of Cambridge, England, who is learned in 
Egyptian and biblical antiquities. How greatly we all have 
benefited by his presence may be seen in the anthropological 
reports he has added on the many discoveries of human remains. 
Indeed, it is a curious, but most fortunate, coincidence that he 
should have been present at this very excavation where so 
unusually and unexpectedly an anthropological and anatomical 
expert was needed. It is anticipated that he will again be in 
Palestine during the summer of 1903. 

The camp consists of some six or seven tents, including the 
Turkish commissioner's abode, the field museum, the kitchen, etc.; 
it was pitched all last summer on the breezy western hill, but in 
the winter it lay in a warm and sheltered hollow. One is sur- 
prised, on arriving at such a place, to find the splendid little 
working library which Mr. Macalister has provided, books on all 
subjects which may be needed for immediate reference — Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics, Hebrew and Arabic, Assyrian writing, Latin 
and Greek inscriptions, architecture, archaeology, and theology. 
Scattered around are quantities of vessels of pottery and stone 
called to judgment after thousands of years of burial — whole 
vessels, and fragments of all sorts, each one with its special tale 
and its little contribution to the building of the temple of knowl- 
edge. In a tent near at hand, antiquities of all sorts lie grouped 
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together — jar-handles with Greek and Hebrew stamps, ancient 
weights, corn-grinders, scarabs, figures of Astarte in clay, weird 
attempts at the imitation of animal forms, probably religious, 
but to us more suggestive of the nursery ; and, prominent for 
size, a jar with the remains of an unredeemed first-born who 
perished before the days of the patriarchs. All these things 
have passed through the camp ; sad to say, by the laws of 
Turkey they can never adorn any museum outside the Turkish 
empire. 

Such tent-life is full of continuous interest. It is in close 
touch with the fellahin. The camp is never empty. The cook ; 
two night-watchmen, with their volunteer ally, a pariah dog ; the 
overseer, the faithful Yusuf who assisted Dr. Bliss in previous 
excavations ; the Turkish Effendi, set to see that nothing is 
appropriated from the finds — these make up the explorer's com- 
panions. But it is seldom, indeed, that these are all ; the camp 
is too near the village to be unvisited by the gossip-loving fellah, 
not to mention the workmen, who call for directions, or wages, 
or reward. It is a life lived in public. The explorer's tent is 
open to all, and while he sees all, he himself is seen and watched 
and judged from day to day. The people are not slow to 
recognize in a man many qualities not over-prominent in their 
own characters, and I speak from knowledge when I say that 
Mr. Macalister's truthfulness, justice, and gentleness in all his 
dealings have made a deep impression on these people ; I have 
heard it said, "There is no one like him." Though our primary 
work in exploration is to investigate the past, those who love 
the land will surely consider it no slight gain if in doing so the 
work is conducted in a manner to elevate the moral tone of the 
fellahin employed. 

And now as to the method of work. As it was desirable to 
win the confidence of the fellahin at the outset, Mr. Macalister 
decided to leave the western hill with its " wely," its cemetery, 
and its near proximity to the village, until a later stage, and — 
as it turned out, very wisely — to begin with the eastern hill. 
His plan of campaign was to dig trenches straight across the hill 
from side to side, commencing as near the east end as conven- 
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ient and carrying each trench through the whole width of the 
ancient city. The idea is that if these trenches are systematic- 
ally sunk and each cutting includes everything down to the 
primitive rock, nothing of importance can possibly be missed. 
As we shall see, this plan had to be temporarily abandoned, but 
the general principle of examining every foot of earth is that on 




STONE CIRCLE CONNECTED WITH PRIMITIVE WORSHIP. 

which the work is still being pursued. The workmen engaged 
are fellahin from Abu Shusheh and several neighboring villages, 
assisted by girls and women from the same districts. When 
about to commence digging in any given area, the land is meas- 
ured off into squares 16 feet x 10 feet, and to each square are 
assigned two or three men and several girls. The men with 
their pickaxes and shovels put the earth into little baskets, which 
the women carry on their heads, one by one, and empty on a 
steadily increasing heap beyond the marked out area. The men 
are stimulated to keep an eye on every fragment of flint or pot- 
tery or metal they come across, and in this way each accumu- 
lates beside him a considerable pile of miscellaneous objects. 
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Should anything of importance, such as an unbroken jar, begin 
to show itself, the active foreman swoops down and carefully 
supervises the exhumation. Anything that could possibly be a 
part of a wall is left until it has been examined by the explorer, 
and, if judged of importance, a plan of it is sketched. The pro- 
cess of digging down through the remains of cities from at least 




SMALL BURIAL VASES FOUND OUTSIDE THE CITY WALLS. 

four periods discloses many superimposed walls. Mr. Macalister 
makes clear the period of each wall by coloring it in his large 
plan according to the layer to which it belongs. 

When the foundation rock itself is reached, often the explora- 
tion is still far from ended, because in the rock have been found 
numbers of ancient cisterns and caves the thorough examination 
of which has furnished some of the most interesting discoveries. 
To go the round of the works in the evening with the explorer, 
when he is examining the day's finds, is an experience not to be 
forgotten. At one part of the works we find our little heaps of 
pottery and flints ; each piece worth keeping is marked and put 
aside, while the rest is thrown away. The rejected fragments 
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alone would be considered valuable additions to many a private 
museum. Then at another spot men are working in deep cis- 
terns, and as we approach, bones and jars are brought out to us 
in succession. On my last visit, when we reached a cistern, 
there were passed up to us a number of beautiful, though bro- 
ken, jars belonging to the time of the kings. As we were look- 
ing at these, the man below shouted out that he was just 
uncovering another ; and presently there emerged from the 
cistern mouth a beautiful, quite undamaged, water-jar perhaps 
2,500 to 3,000 years old ; even as we took it from the basket he 
announced the finding of another; and as we took that, yet a 
third. Hearing that yet one more had been partially uncovered, 
we decided to descend and see for ourselves whence all these 
things were coming. We were carefully let down with ropes, 
and found ourselves at the bottom of a bell-shaped cistern of 
ancient date. Under the many feet of rubbish that still covered 
the floor of half the cavity there were still other jars. 

After the day's work has closed, all the marked finds are 
brought to the explorer's tent and a small reward is given 
according either to its value or to the care used in getting it out. 
The next morning these objects are all cleaned up, measured, if 
necessary drawn or photographed, and catalogued. This system 
of giving small rewards for finds — instituted, I believe, by Dr. 
Bliss several years ago — is very successful in encouraging care 
on the part of the workers. To me the daily returns of finds — 
objects of all sorts, buried thousands of years ago — is one of 
ever fresh interest. 

The work, on lines above described, continues from dawn till 
dusk every weekday, so that Sunday, even to these Moslems, 
must be a long-looked-for day of rest. The week ended, all 
tramp home as if they were Christian workmen, their wages in 
their hands, to enjoy a little quiet in their village homes. 

And now some report of what has been found. I cannot tell 
of the thousands of minor objects — jars, beads, flint-knives and 
arrow-heads, lamps, images, etc. — which have been catalogued. 
To a great extent the importance of these can be judged only by 
the specialist, though none can be examined without interest. 
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I would, however, mention the greater results, referring the 
reader to the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund for details. 

We have first the city walls. These belong to at least four 




ANCIENT FLINT KNIVES. 

periods, beginning in the dim twilight of history, and — so far as 
has yet been shown — ending with the great wall of the Macca- 
bees. 

The first wall appears to have been a simple earth rampart. 
This, which we may call Amorite, belonging to a time before 
2000 B. C, apparently inclosed a large area of the eastern hill, 
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and has been traced along the central platform, and followed 
toward the west. Outside this is a rough stone wall belonging to an 
intermediate period ; it apparently incloses only the eastern hill. 
This wall, probably of the period of the Tell el-Amarna corre- 
spondence, may have been standing when the Israelites came. 
Outside that again, a massive boundary, fourteen feet thick, which 
inclosed an area considerably greater than any of these walls 
before or since ; it has been traced around almost the whole 
Tell. At the northeast and southeast corners it is shown to have 
been strengthened by the foundations of mighty towers. This 
structure is provisionally considered to have been a part of the 
refortification of the city after Pharaoh conquered it and gave 
it to his son-in-law Solomon ; this is the latest inclosure on the 
eastern hill. But, commencing in the central valley and rising 
toward the west hill, is another even more powerful wall, inside 
the one just described, which we may call Solomon's. This one 
belonged to the time when the city was in the hands of the Mac- 
cabees. These walls will not be fully traced out till several 
more months of work are bestowed upon them. 

Next to the walls, and perhaps to some of greater interest 
than they, are the caves and cisterns. Several of the caves were, 
without doubt, used as dwelling-places by the earliest inhabi- 
tants of the site. One was adopted as a burial cave during at 
least two periods ; an earlier age, when it was used by a non- 
Semitic people as a crematorium, and a later age, that of the 
" Amorites," when it was used for burial. The remains of great 
numbers of bodies were found in situ. The cave must then have 
been entirely lost sight of, for the walls of buildings, themselves 
contemporaneous with Solomon, were built over the entrance. 
Another couple of caves, after being used by cave-dwellers and 
then apparently left forgotten for a considerable period, were at 
a subsequent period, and probably before the arrival of Israel, 
united together by a secret passage and adapted for use as a 
sacred spot for oracles in connection with the temple. 

All cisterns have yielded some " finds," but none to compare 
with the weird and gruesome discovery made in one of them. 
After the removal of a considerable amount of debris, there were 
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found the remains of fifteen bodies. Judging from their positions 
these bodies had been buried there, stones being laid around 
them ; in their midst lay a number of handsome bronze spear- 
heads, belonging probably to weapons whose wooden shafts had 
perished. The discovery of fifteen skeletons might be of no 




ANCIENT NEEDLES MADE OF BRONZE. 



special interest, but closer examination by Professor Macalister 
showed that, while fourteen were the skeletons of men of 
various ages, one was that of a young girl whose body had been 
sawed in two, the lower half having entirely disappeared. The 
sawing passes through one of the vertebrae. This extraordinary 
discovery suggests some ancient rite, either a sacrifice, or, as 
some think, the punishment of a crime in which all the fifteen 
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persons were involved. The former view is that generally 
adopted, and it is confirmed and strengthened by the presence 
of indications of a sacrificial feast, for a large quantity of char- 
coal was found scattered among the bones. There are several 
possible explanations : (i) Some sudden disaster may have led 
to the death of the fourteen men, and to the sacrifice and mys- 
terious mutilation of a girl at the funeral ; or (2) the sacrifice of 
all the people, who were possibly prisoners of war, and a canni- 
bal feast may have followed ; or (3) the fourteen men may have 
feasted on the half of the girl, and afterwards have perished or 
been killed. We know of nothing which can explain the mys- 
tery. 

We must now refer to the megalithic temple, by far the most 
important discovery as yet on the Tell. For a long time the 
tops of two large stones had been visible, projecting from the 
earth in the central valley. Some years ago the owner of the 
property dug down by the side of them, and found that they 
were two huge monoliths. When Mr. Macalister came to 
examine them more carefully, he discovered that there were a 
number of similar stone-tops showing in a rough line ; and so, 
though this excavation was far away from his original trenches, 
he commenced to dig down to their bases. As he did so it 
became increasingly evident that he had to do with some unusu- 
ally large stones ; and finally, after considerable labor, a row 
of eight pillars ranging in height from 10 feet 9 inches to 5 feet 
5 inches was laid bare. 

The worship connected with these stones is well known to 
students of ancient religions and from the Old Testament we 
know that there was associated with such worship an Asherah 1 
or wooden pole. In this Gezer temple a great stone-socket was 
found which very probably held this object. It is likely that the 
pillars do not all belong to one period, but that the beginning 
was perhaps with the smallest stone — one that shows signs of hav- 
ing been kissed, rubbed, or anointed — while the greater upright 
stones now in place, and others which have been taken away, 

1 Translated "grove " in A. V. ; see arts. "Asherah " in Hastings's Dictionary of 
the Bible \ and the Encyclopaedia Biblica. 
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were later added from time to time. The excavations show that 
the sacredness of this spot was observed over a period of several 
centuries. In all this we are in very near touch with the ancient 
religion of the Canaanites which the children of Israel were com- 
manded to destroy. 2 The more we come to realize the character 




GIRL'S SKELETON FOUND BURIED IN CISTERN. 

of the worship connected with these symbols, the clearer do we 
understand the denunciations of the prophets against it. In the 
Northern Kingdom the pillar, an upright monolith like these, 
had apparently been adopted as a sacred sign in places conse- 
crated to the worship of Jehovah himself. 3 

2 "Ye shall break down their altars and dash in pieces their pillars and burn 
their Asherim with fire." (Deut. 12 : 3 (R. V.) ; cf. Exod. 34 : 13.) 
3 See Hos. 3 : 4 (R. V.). 
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But even more suggestive, in connection with this early wor- 
ship, is the discovery near the foundations of these pillars of a 
number of jars, each one containing the skeleton remains of a 
newly born infant. The natural conclusion is that here we have 
traces of the primitive custom of sacrificing the first-born child. 

Holding the same general 
I Semitic ideas, but giving up 
this cruel practice, the Jews 
at a later period adopted 
the custom, practiced in 
Jerusalem to-day, of the 
" redemption of the first- 
born." We have reason to 
think that these burials of 
immolated infants, with cer- 
tain offerings in smaller 
jars, was a custom very 
prevalent, if not universal, 
among the Amorites be- 
tween 2000 and iooo B. C. 
Space does not permit 
of an account of the many 
other interesting things 
daily being unearthed dur- 
ing this fascinating work. 
Among the recent excava- 
tions are two fine Greek 
public baths, each with a 
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born infants were buried. almost perfect; great stores 

of wheat and barley, burned, but even now showing their respec- 
tive characteristics ; a clay duck of considerable artistic merit, 
though upward of four thousand years old ; a fine bead bracelet 
of perhaps equal antiquity ; a " brazen serpent " and, latest of all, 
a bronze, horned figure of Astarte. 

The work has proved distinctly encouraging and is likely to 
be the most important excavation made in the land. The fear 
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of those interested in it is that it will be impossible to get the 
whole Tell overhauled within the time-limit of the firman unless 
more workmen can be employed. Hitherto the committee of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund has been unable to meet Mr. Macalis- 
ter's desires for laborers ; he would like to get on faster ; indeed 
he must get on faster if he is to finish. I cannot, therefore, in 
conclusion do better than to advise all those who are interested 
in these matters to subscribe to the Palestine Exploration Fund ; 
they will then secure the Quarterly Statement regularly and at the 
same time be advancing this important work. Professor T. F. 
Wright, Ph.D., of 42 Quincy street, Cambridge, Mass., is gen- 
eral secretary for the United States, and to him contributions 
may be sent. 




AN INSCRIPTION MARKING THE BOUNDARY OF GEZER. 
This stone slab, containing the words "Boundary of Gezer," was found upon the site of Gezer in 1874 by 

M. Clermont -Ganneau. 



